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Th* 1 purpose of this study was to examine the 
conditions, financial and otherwise, of New York State’s private 
institutions of higher education, and to recommend measures tho state 
can take to preserve the strength and vitality of these institutions 
without infringing on their freedom. Hter a brief review of the 
history of New York private institutions, their nresent conditions 
are discussed: finances; management, with some indication that lara«> 
universities seem to be in worse condition than smaller ones partly 
because of shortcomings in management, control, and planning; the 
impact of the Scholar Incentive Program which has not proved to be of 
significant benefit to private institutions; enrollment, which 
continues to rise, though not as rapidly as in the public sector: and 
♦heir plannina effort, which includes the role of the Regents with 
respect to statewide planning and coordination. Recommendations 
follow on; (1) improving statewide planning and coordination: and (2) 
the need for limited direct state aid to private institutions. The 
constitutional question is considered, the conditions for slate 
support suggested, and an aid program ptoposed. The appendices 
include numerous tables with statistical and financial data. (»FJ 
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The Honorable Nelson A. itockefcllcr 

Governor 

Slate of New York 

The Honorable Edgar \V. Couper 

Chancellor 

Board of Begcnts 

State of New York 

Gentlemen: 

We arc pleased to submit herewith the reporl of your Select Committee on 
the Future of Private and Independent Higher Education In New York State. 

When we accepted your invitation to serve last spring you called upon us to 
advise -how the state can help preserve the strength -.i,d vitality of our private 
and Independent institutions of higher education, yet at the same time keep 
them free. As we have pursued our inquiries \ e have become increasingly 
aware of the delicate balance of assistance and raint which the achievement of 
such a goal requires. Our recommendations arc aimed at strengthening that balance 
hy providing slate aid while, at the same lime, protecting institutional indepen- 
dence through procedural safeguards. 

W’c began our inquiry in the face of a widespread belief that private higher 
education, in New koik as elsewhere, faced an immediate financial crisis of disas- 
trous proportions. W’c have not been able to substantiate this notion; and indeed 
one of out more important Findings is that no one really knows precisely the cvact 
financial condition of New lories private colleges and universities. Our own best 
judgment is that their needs are real and important but in most cases not desperate. 
We think that they may face a combined annual deficit of $20 to $25 million 
within the next three or four years, and ihat they probably have a combined 
backlog of defernu maintenance of $45 to $55 million more. We reach these 
conclusions after due provision for continuing efforts on the part of these institutions 
to strengthen their financial position hy all conventional means. 
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From this conclusion and on the other evidence before us wc reach a series 
of recommendations which fall under the fallowing four general classes: 

First: Our unanimous recommendation is that the moderate but real level of 
present need now calls for direc' assistance* from New York State to private col- 
leges and universities. We think it clear that die value of these institutions to New 
York is so great that such assistance is justified. And we believe that without it 
there Is likely to be serious deterioration In one of the states great nssets-her 
remarkable array of strong and diversified private colleges and universities. 

Second: This central recommendation has required us to face up to the ques- 
tion of th^ present constitutional prohibition upon direct assistance to institutions 
which have any significant religious affiliation. Wc have examined this question 
with particular care and again wc have reached a unanimous recommendation: 
that insofar as it affects four-year colleges and universities, the State Oivlttution 
should be amended to conform to the Federal model. In reaching this conclusion 
wc are governed by our conviction that in the field of the higher learning there is 
no virtue in testing educational quality by the presence or absence of a religious 
connection. We recognize that in New York State this has l>oen a hotly contro- 
versial issue for many years, but we venture t > ask for careful consideration of 
the extended argument which we present on this hard question. 

Third: We recommend that the existing responsibilities and powers of the 
Board of Begents be reconfirmed, and reinforced In strengthening the staff of the 
State Department of Education. The Begents are the senior educational authority 
of the state and we believe any system of direct aid to private institutions will 
require reinforcement of this authority so as both to strengtlien statewide educa- 
tional planning am] to insure the maintenance of proper standards of quality in all 
state-aided institutions. We also strongly believe that the Board of Begents, and 
not the slate legislature rr the Office of the Governor, should be the proper author- 
ity in Albany for reflecting the concerns of private colleges ami universities. The 
legislature and the Governor have ultimate fiscal responsibility, but basic educa- 
tional responsibility belongs to the Begents, and their capacity to meet this respon- 
sibi1i*y must be strengthened. 

fourth: Both private institutions and the Beard of Begents should take steps 
to develop a much stronger base of information and reporting upon which state- 
wide educational decisions can be based. We see a particular importance here in 
the emerging Commission on Independent Colleges; this Commission, if it is 
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act oquatcly supported by major private institutions, can become an Important force 
for effective reporting in flic interest of all concerned. 

We would emphasize that our basic recommendations in these four areas are 
interdependent. We would not recommend direct assistance or constitutional re- 
form if the Board of Bcgcnls were not given the necessary strength for effective 
review and quality contrt \ We would not recommend reinforcement of the Hcpents 
if we did not also believe in the necessary executive leadership of the Governor's 
Office* and the representative role of the legislature. 

Final))'* we should emphasize that in reaching these conclusions on the needs 
of private institutions \se have l>ccn constantly mindful of the remarkable progress 
which New York State has made in recent years (n strengthening )x>th the State 
University of New York and the City University of New York. We 1>clicvo that 
the progress of these public institutions should be energetically sustained by the 
authorities of New York State and we would warn most strongly against any revival 
of earlier destructive rivalries between different kinds of institutions. We believe 
instead that New York has now an opportunity to maintain and to strengthen a 
balanced system of public and private institutions which may well be a model to 
the nation, ft is in that spirit that we present our report. 

The Committee has enjoyed its work and we are grateful to you both for your 
invitation to consider these questions and for the umtintingly generous support 
which we have received from you and from all concerned in the government of 
the state. 

Yours very truly, 

McCtonct Bundy, ChdfrnMn 
James Bryant Conant 
J ons A. Hassxu 
Theodore M, Htmacit 
Abram L. S a char 
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Chapter 1/Introduction 



fn 1751 George II granted a cliarlcr to a group of New York citizens for the found* 
ing of Kings College (now Columbia University), dedicated to instruction in "the 
Learned Languages and the Liberal Arts and Sciences/' 

For nil but n small fraction of the more than two centuries that have since 
elapsed, tlie primary responsibility for higher education in New York State has 
been assumed by its private colleges and universities. There was modest evidence 
of interest In state supported Institutions beginning with the establishment of the 
first state normal school In Albany in 18(4, However, even as late as 1911 the pub* 
lie institutions numbered only sixicen-tcn teachers colleges, two municipal cob 
leges and four contract colleges located In and managed by private universities: 
the Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine at Cornell, of Forestry at 
Syracuse, and of Ceramics at Alfred, 

Scholarship aid as an appropriate expression of state interest made Its appear* 
anee early in the present century. A scholarship plan offering $100 a year (then 
the average full tuition cost) for four years to 3,000 students was Instituted In 
1913 accompanied by the oliscrvation of Augustus Downing, Assistant Commis- 
sioner foi Higher Education, that this would "forever set at rest the question of a 
State University of New York, and. at the same lime, provide for the people of 
M»c state all the lrenefils of a Stale University on a libeial basis and at a minimum 
cost.” For some 20 years thereafter tlie state contribution to higher education con- 
sisted solely of this £300,000 annual scholarship grant, plus tuition-free education 
for students at the state-supported specialized schools. In 19M these schools en- 
rolled a total of 10,000 students and the entire state budget for higher education 
was $4 972 million. 

The developments which led to the radically changed situation we know today 
date essentially from 1916. In that year GoxTrnor Thomas E, Dewev ami the legis- 
lature appointed a commission headed hy Regent Owen D. Young to inquire into 
the "need, feasibility and cost of a Slate University.* Follow ing the recommenda- 
tion of this commission, the state legislature. In 1948. established the Slate Univer- 
sity of New York. Initially* the state normal schools, agricultural and technical 
schools, and the contract colleges were made constituent units of the university 
under a 15-man Board of Trusses appointed hy the Governor. 

This was a beginning, but truly dramatic change did not come for another 
decade. There then developed a new combination of energy In Albany and of 
acquiescence and even support among the formerly hostile private institutions. 
Three landmarks along this road ate: the Heakl report of 1960, the naming of 
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Dr. Samuel 11. Gould as Chancellor of the State University In 1964; and the con- 
tinuing willingness of Governor Rockefeller to recommend and the legislature to 
appropriate substantial sums for expanding the state system. Each of tlr.se deserves 
comment, 

The Heald report, like this one, was commissioned by the Governor and the 
Board of Regents. Its mandate was to make recommendations covering the whole 
of the stale’s responsibilities toward higher education. While the Heald report 
did not neglect the private sector, It did give vigorous endorsement to the "realign* 
ing of higher education responsibilities” In New York and expressly urged the 
expansion, strengthening and upgrading of the State University. The basic recom- 
mendation was promptly and firmly accepted by the Governor and the Regents. 

It then became a question of the right man and adequate sums of money, 
The first need was met by the appointment of Dr. Gould, an educator seasoned in 
the problem* and opportunities of 1x)th public and private Institutions and able 
to offer vigorous leadership. 

The legislature clearly took due account of the new currents tl big in higher 
education generally and of the prospects for New York held out by the Heald 
recommendations, the specific plans of Chancellor Gould, and also the reorganisa- 
tion of the City University under the new leadership of Chancellor Albert II, 
Rowker. The unprecedented sums of money the legislature was willing to appro* 
prfate were an absolutely necessary condition of the total dc\ek>p rent. 

Tlie full range of the state's present contribution to higher education includes 
not only the direct support to the State ami Ci*v universities but a system of student 
aid in the form of scholarships. Scholar Incentive grants, and loans, which Is un- 
matched elsewhere in the country, ih addition there are the txhman Fellowships 
for Gtaduate Studies In the Social Sciences, the Schwcitrct Chairs in the Humani- 
ties, the Einstein Chairs in the Sciences, and the financing available from the New 
5 ork State Dormitory Authority for the construction of academic and residence 
buildings. 

Rut it is the expansion of the state-supported institutions which has been the 
outstanding feature of the new era in higher education in New York. During the 
l>eriod from the establishment of the State University in 1948 to the present, oper- 
ating budget support presided by the state has risen from $17 to $250 milikm, and 
full-time equivalent enrollments in the public sector have grown from 76,000 to 
212,000 in the 65 institutions of the State and City universities. In the 143 private 
colleges and universities there is a total full-time equivalent enrollment of 233,000. 
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By a veritable educational revolution New York State has begun to overcome 
decades of neglect -and even repression-of public higher education. 

The first premise of this Committee is that New York State must not now turn 
back from this great effort to build state and city universities second to none. Our 
study of the private institutions of the state has led us to believe that they have 
important needs which justify new kinds of state action. But we emphatically 
dissociate ourselves from those who see the growth of the state's public universities 
as an unjustified threat to the private sector. Cur own premise is the opposite. 
It is that there is no inherent contradiction between the continued expansion of the 
public universities and a prudent attention to the reinforcement of the private 
institutions. 

This premise we assume to be that of the Governor and the Regents, too. 
Their record shows their commitment to the public sector. Both their record and 
their charge to us show their parallel interest in the private colleges and univer- 
sities. 

We turn, then, to the terms of our assignment. Let us note first that the 
Governor and the Regents together requested this study. The importance of this 
joint appointment lies not in any status it may confer on the Committee, but in its 
accurate reflection of the shared responsibility of New York State's two great instru- 
ments of executive action for education-the Governorship and the Board of 
Regents. 

The Regents have a historic responsibility and a historic tradition of inde- 
pendence which make them an unusual instalment for the exercise of educational 
leadership on a statewide basis. The Governorship, for its part, has developed over 
the last 50 years into one of the most flexible and effective instruments of active 
public policy in the whole spectrum of American political offices. The Governor, 
as the chief political officer of the state, has great powers and responsibilities in 
the finding and allocation of financial resources. The educational responsibility 
of the Regents and the political and fiscal responsibility of the Governorship require 
that each maintain a sensitive lespect for the role of the other. Neither one alone 
can frame a program that will command the necessary legislative and public 
support Yet taken together they offer a combination of instruments for framing 
and executing a balanced policy toward higher education that is unsurpassed in 
the nation. 

We turn next to the specific charge which these notable agents have given 
ns: it is u how the state can help preserve the strength and vitality of our private 
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and independent institutions of higntr education, yet at the same time keep 
them free.” We observe heie a double concern, and both parts deserve attention. 
First, this charge assumes that the state has some responsibility for private higher 
education. This responsibility does not automatically imply an obligation to pro- 
vide direct support to such institutions, but it does require that this possibility be 
considered in a time when there is general and genuine concern for their finan- 
cial condition. 

At the same time the words of the Governor and the Regents emphasize that 
the private institutions must he kept “free.” In one sense, of course, all colleges 
and universities must oe kept free. Whether public or private, they all require what 
Charles William Fliot called the “winnowing breeze of freedom.” The academic 
freedom of teachers and scholars is equally important in both sectors. Wc take it 
that the Governor and the Regents are concerned to protect, in the private sector, 
that special kind of freedom which guarantees to each individual institution an 
opportunity to develop its own mission and character. We have taken this part of 
the charge to mean that if the state, for good reasons, should decide to help private 
institutions, that help should be given in ways that preserve, as far as possible, 
this special freedom of institutional choice. 

In this belief we are reinforced by the fact that the Governor and the Chan- 
cellor directed our attention to the private institutions, and not to the students or 
teachers within them. Obviously the justification for these institutions must be 
largely in terms of what their members do, but it makes a real difference whether 
one is looking at the problem of helping qualified students through college or the 
problem of ensuring that there shall be colleges of quality for those students to get 
into. The Governor and the Regents made it our business to consider the condi- 
tion. and the needs, of the institutions as such. 

Their evident premise is one which we emphatically share— it is that the value 
to society of strong private institutions of higher learning is clear and great. As an 
extension of this proposition, we have taken it as axiomatic that any deterioration 
in the established quality of these private institutions-whether in terms of faculty, 
curriculum, academic standards or physical plant— would be harmful not only to 
the institutions themselves but also to the public good. 

But let us repeat that the need for effective service by all institutions must 
take precedence over any biased commitment to the public or private sector. Each 
stands to gain from the vigorous health and stimulating challenge of the other. 
We particularly endorse the evident decision of New York that its two great public 



institutions should aim at true academic excellence as well as broader opportunity 
for all, and we are glad that New York has swung away fo ‘ever from the worn out 
notion that quality is for one sector and quantity ior another. 

Because the problem before us is national in character we are keenly aware 
that what is done in New York may have national importance. Any doubt that 
these problems have relevance beyond the borders of the Empire State was emphat- 
ically dispelled by the inquiries we received from all parts of the country. Yet if 
the essential problems are shared in oth^r states, New York does have unusual 
resources for dealing with them: the hijhly advanced stage of development of its 
institutions of higher education, the unique instrumentality of the Regents, the 
concern and commitment of the Governors Office, the strength of the state's econ- 
omy, the wide assortment of programs already in being for student aid and for 
institutional assistance— and the established tradition of periodic, independent, 
state-financed inquiries into one or another aspect of the developing educational 
scene. On the latter score the Committee is mindful that its report follows an 
impressive array of distinguished predecessors: the Heald Committee discussed 
above; the Mnfr study, concerned with the specialized problems of medical edu- 
cation; the Wells report on the activities and Master Plan of the State University; 
and most recently the Pearson inquiry, devoted to a re-examination of scholarship 
plans. 

We hope our observations will be found responsive to the charge as given. 
In the course of a rewarding assignment we ourselves have learned a great deal. 
Moreover we have been reminded of what we knew before from our own experi- 
ence r s educators— that, in many important aspects of their operation, our insti- 
tutions of higher learning still have much to learn about themselves. 
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Chapter 2/The Current Situation 



A. The Condition of the Private Institutions 

We have undertaken this inquhy amidst a rising volume of public debate con- 
cerning the future requirements of higher education. In particular the needs of 
privately controlled colleges and universities are widely discussed. In recent 
months estimates of the anticipated gap between income and expense for the 
nation’s private institutions in the years immediately ahead have reached the multi- 
billion dollar level. Equally alarming reports are heard to the effect that the private 
sector in education is losing its position as enrollments skyrocket in the tax-sup- 
ported universities. There are forecasts that financial stringency and enrollment 
decline will bring a grave deterioration in the quality of private higher education. 

It has seemed to us essential that as far as possible the facts be ascertained, 
so that these predictions may be confirmed or modified, and so tha^ whatever 
action is recommended may be appropriate in direction and degree. We have 
begun this process in the course of our Committee work. 

We find the private colleges and universities in New York State to be in better 
health than we or they had supposed. As we have studied their financial condition 
and enrollment— past, present and likely future— we have found evidence of serious 
need, but not of impending catastrophe. We find obstacles to be overcome but 
wc see no reason to believe th«* these difficulties must lead to inevitable decline 
in standards, and still less to the eventual disappearance of private colleges and 
universities as significant contributors to the higher learning. In particular cases, 
of course, we have seen evidence of crisis; in general, however, we are persuaded 
that a combination of improved management, strong private support, and a modest 
amount of public aid should assure their vigorous health for the foreseeable future. 

Our inquiry proceeds from the premise that the citizens of New York State 
have long nourished many private colleges and universities of superior quality; 
that these institutions can maintain their excellence only with an adequate number 
of good students and sufficient fund? for strong faculty and the other requirements 
of the academic life; and that while money neither measures nor assures quality 
it is a necessary condition of quality. It has been our task, among other things, to 
gauge the adequacy of the resources of these institutions, and to examine their 
capacity to attract their share of qualified students. 

This rather broad-gauge assessment of the general position of the private 
institutions should be sharply distinguished from the kind of detailed study which 
would have been necessary if we had been called on to reach hard qualitative 



judgments on the exact way in which each private institution has chosen to deploy 
its resources. And if we had been required to pass judgment on their present hopes 
for growth and for qualitative improvement, a still harder task would have con- 
fronted us. Fortunately for us, no such study is called for-or would even be appro- 
priate-given the general character of our assignment. 

Neither this Committee nor die state authorities, in our judgment, can wisely 
accept responsibility for the choices that private institutions make in their pursuit 
of special excellence of one sort or another. The state must ask broader and more 
general questions. Its standards should not be low, but they should be such that 
they can be applied across the board. State funds must be granted or withheld 
on such broad grounds and not on the basis of any attempt to substitute the judg- 
ment of the state for that of the private institution itself. 

This requirement of breadth has spared us much hard work— and much barren 
controversy. We have not had to test every minor of “unfair' faculty raiding by 
new public diversities, or every claim that a particular private institution de- 
serves special support for special reasons. We believe that the private institutions 
must always look to many sources other than the state for the bulk of their support. 
Their individual claims to special excellence must appeal to— and be judged by— 
these other constituencies. 

Our task has been broader and simpler, and yet, as the following pages show, 
it has not been easy. 



L Financial Condition 

There is little information in the public domain about the financial condition of 
private colleges and universities. Although there is a growing trend toward more 
adequate reporting, the data ordinarily available do not provide any basis for an 
objective general assessment. We therefore undertook a variety of approaches to 
obtain data which would give us a basis for assessing the extent and urgency of 
the financial need. 

First, the president of each private college was invited to submit his estimate 
of the future of his own institution, especially with respect to finance; his view of 
the distinctive role of his institution; his grounds for a claim on public support, if 
he made such a claim; and his opinion of what steps the state might take that 
would be of benefit to his institution. 
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Second, a number of college presidents, together and separately, were invited 
to discuss their needs with us and our staff. 

Third, we commissioned a study of the financial condition of 29 private insti- 
tutions on the Las' , of an analysis of financial statements covering seven consecu- 
tive fiscal years, Fom 1959-60 through 1965*68 (Appendix D). 

Fourth, we obtained a more detailed picture of the financial needs of 11 of 
these institutions based upon a deeper analysis of financial records ns well as 
campus discussions with the appropriate officials (Appendix E). 

Fifth, we obtained an expert assessment of the condition of the physical plant 
of each of these institutions in order to learn whether or not they are providing, 
or are able to provide, adequate funds for maintenance and replacement (Appen- 
dix F ) . 

Sixth, representatives of 17 institutions were convened for a discussion of tui- 
tion charges, the extent to which further tuition increases can be sustained, the 
procedures used in establishing tuition levels and the extent to which instructional 
costs can be underwritten by these charges. 

In addition, the Committee reviewed the impact of the Scholar Incentive 
Program on the financial condition of the colleges, the available data on the 
finances of private colleges nationally, and in general pursued a number of 
other inquiries as they appeared relevant to our task. The following findings and 
conclusions are drawn from the full range of these studies. 

1, The condition of data at the private institutions does not permit a precise assess- 
ment of future needs, but in our best judgment a combined annual deficit for all 
private institutions in the state in the range of $20 to $25 million may occur by 
1970*71. Part if this deficit can be met by improved management practices and 
financial controls and some adjustment in fees. 

The above estimate docs not include an additional burden of deferred main- 
tenance of physical plant which is estimated today at a combined total of $15 to 
$55 million. If funded over a five-year period the annual cost of removing this 
burden would be approximately $9 to $11 million. 

The 11 schools included in our detailed survey represent about 35% of total 
private enrollment in the state and about 44% of total operating expenses for 
private higher education. The group includes large and small, rich and poor, upstate 
and New York City, sectarian and non-sectarian. These schools alone account for 



a current operating deficit of about $4.6 million and an anticipated 1970-71 deficit 
of $10 million. A rough extrapolation from this sample yields an estimated deficit of 
$20 to $25 million for all the private colleges and universities in 1970-71. A similar 
extrapolation of data obtained at 10 of the 11 institutions leads to our estimate of 
the current total of deferred maintenance. Much more reliable estimates could be 
made if each institution had carefully developed long-range plans. However, as 
we note in greater detail later in this report, such plans are available only in a 
very few cases. 

We think it reasonable to expect that part of this anticipated deficit can be 
avoided by specific measures designed to recover identifiable costs. Over the long 
term, for example, these institutions should not tolerate substantial deficits in 
sponsored research; recovery of full overhead expenses shoidd be the premise on 
which new contracts are accepted. In the case of federally supported research 
contracts, where the institution is required to make a minimum contribution, it is 
critical that the full overhead costs be assigned and recovered. Similarly, upward 
adjustments in fees should be accepted as the necessary means of reducing or 
eliminating losses in intercollegiate athletics, room and board, and other auxiliary 
activities. It is our impression that such steps would already have been taken by 
some institutions if their accounting and management reporting services had accu- 
rately revealed the need t > do so. 

These estimates of deficits and deferred maintenance do not indicate imme- 
diate disaster. They do show serious needs that are new in the hisiory of private 
higher education in New York State. Moreover, we believe that as time passes, 
the level of these needs must be expected to grow— not as fast as the needs of the 
rapidly expanding public sector, but steadily. We agree with the prevailing view 
of economics that higher education, heavily dependent as it is upon human 
services, will tend to increase in its relative cost as technological improvements 
spread more rapidly in other parts of society. We see no excuse in this reality for 
avoiding the hard work of better cost control and more accurate cost accounting. 
But we think it clear that the coming deficits are reah 

2. In the institutions studied — large and small - tuition fees, gifts and unrestricted 
endowment income arc still generally sufficient to cover instructional costs and 
non-sponsored research. 

On the premise that all tuition and unrestricted income is made available for 



the institution’s instructional activities (including non-sponsored research 0 ) all 
but one of the institutions studied had ample income to cover these costs, This 
calculation includes appropriate allocations to these academic functions of admin- 
istrative costs, plant operation and maintenance and other applicable overhead 
items. In the one exceptional case— a large university— the loss indicated was slight 
in relation to the total budget and it represented less than a tenth of the total 
institutional deficit 

3, After appropriate allocations of overhead costs, deficits are consistently en- 
countered in all institutions studied with respect to auxiliary enterprises and, in 
most institutions, in intercollegiate athletics, sponsored research and other non- 
ins (ruction al activities. 

Over the years most institutions have consistently neglected proper allocation 
of overhead costs to the various non-instructional activities. In some cases no allo- 
cations are made at all. If overhead costs are allotted on a uniformly equitable 
basis, as was done in the studies undertaken for the Committee, deficits, often sub- 
stantial, appear consistently in non-instructional areas. 

The greatest losses are sustained in auxiliary activities where institutions 
appear reluctant to charge adequately for services rendered, especially for provi- 
sion of room and board. (Auxiliary enterprises are defined to include dormitory 
operations, food serv ice, bookstores and intercollegiate athletics. In the Committee 
studies intercollegiate athletics has been separately analyzed.) 

Auxiliary enterprises “break even” only when the unrealistic position is taken 
'that no overhead costs are to he charged against these activities. It appears that 
many institutions are absorbing losses in these areas in order that the sum of the 
charges to students— tuition, room and board and other fees— may be kept in line 
with charges at other institutions. This results in inequities in those schools having 
substantial numbers of non-resident students who, through their tuition payments, 
may be subsidizing a portion of the room and board costs of resident students. 

In addition to the auxiliary activities, losses are consistently sustained in spon- 
sored research and intercollegiate athletics as well as in extension and public service 
programs. The losses have been increasing most in schools where specialized spon- 
sored research programs— particularly those of government origin— are greatest. 



The assumption 3s that tuiton fees are paid and unrestricted gifts and endo vmcnl funds are received for 
the edvicalionat purposes of the institution and that these educational purposes (Including non-spomored 
research) therefore hav^ first cation such funds. 



4. Conditions of financing dormitory expansion appear to account in part for fail* 
ure of such services to carry their full share of institutional overhead — and even 
direct — expenses. 

Many institutions in New York State have financed dormitory construction 
through the Housing and Home Finance Agency, now the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. As each institution submitted its financing plan, it was 
required at the same time to submit a project budget to the agency for approval. 
Normally that budget shows what type of revenue pledge the institution is pro- 
posing. The Department has two basic types of pledges. The first of these is a 
gross pledge, in which debt service is provided first, after which operating costs of 
a general predetermined nature are to be covered. The second is a net pledge, in 
which a narrowly defined set of operating costs is funded first, while debt service 
is considered secondary to these costs. 

Under the first plan the Department is satisfied as long as debt service is cov- 
ered by a modest surplus. If income falls below debt service requirements, rates 
must be raised to appropriate levels. Whatever funds are left are used for oper- 
ating expenses. In the second plan operating costs must be kept to a minimum so 
that adequate funds are available to pay debt service. 

both of these plans place strong pressure on an institution to hold down 
charges against a project. In fact, it is difficult to make changes in predetermined 
operating expenses later unless agreement modifications are made and/or project 
rates are raised to cover the added costs. At several schools, for example, full pro- 
vision for maintenance costs was not made in the original proposal and subsequent 
requests to incorporate these charges have been denied by the Department, 

A similar situation is evident in projects financed through the New York State 
Dormitory Authority. Bondholders are normally interested in reviewing in the 
project prospectus the ratio of debt service to net revenues. Therefore, it has been 
to the advantage of the institution to show low costs and high net revenues, 
thus increasing the apparent safety cf the bonds in the hope of obtain ng a lower 
interest rate. 

For these reasons it has been to the advantage of institutions not to look for 
charges to add into operating expense categories. As a result overhead items, such 
as general administrative costs and depreciation needs, are generally overlooked. 

5. In nearly all cases the physical plants of the institutions surveyed are inade- 
quately maintained. The backlog of deferred maintenance is rising annually. 



Few institutions have preventive maintenance programs; thus minor problems 
develop into major repair needs, Because of deferred maintenance the estimated 
cost of building and utilities renovation and removal of building code violations 
at ten institutions studied adds up to a shocking total of $14.4 million. While the 
institutions are eager to undertake modernization programs, they lack adequate 
funds to do so. 

Housekeeping is generally far below acceptable standards and is declining 
each year. Because staffs are inadequate both in numbers and in quality, broken 
plumbing is not repaired, paint is peeling, and other obvious needs are overlooked. 
Daily cleaning chores are performed-wastebaskets are emptied and blackboards 
are washed-but windows are rarely cleaned, and floors often go unwaxed for 
long periods. 

Veiy little long-term planning is evident with respect to physical facilities; 
most projects are handled on a demand basis. 

The supervision of operating staff is generally inadequate. Top management 
seems satisfactory at most institutions but supervisory personnel and workers are 
inadequate, except where craft union labor is employed. The low quality of per- 
sonnel is due to the fact that the wages offered by the institutions are not com- 
petitive with the wage rates of local private industry. 

G. In throe universities studied which have medical centers, these centers account 
for major deficits in two cases and a small deficit in the third. Deficits arc rising 
rapidly in all three instances. 

Last year the losses attributable to the medical centers in these three univer- 
sities varied from a minimum of $180,000 to over $2 million. The one university 
referred to earlier in which current income does not appear to cover instructional 
expense attributes this loss of about $240,000 primarily to instructional costs in 
the medical center. 

The trend of medical center deficits was already evident in 1963 and is pro- 
jected to continue at a rising rate into the 1970 s. 

7. We find little evidence of inter-institutional cooperation on the scale necessary 
to achieve significant educational and economic advantages. 

Most college administrators readily concede that some educational objectives 
could best be achieved by means of inter-institutional cooperation. A few are 



actively engaged in such projects. Yet it is abundantly clear that very' little indeed 
is being done in spite of the real potentialities. The hard realities dictate that one's 
own institutional needs tend to take priority in time and funds over such com- 
bined enterprises. The self-interest of any one institution is seldom so vitally 
affected by a cooperative program that such a program can lay effective claim to 
the resources of the institution or the attention of its leaders. 

As a result possibilities for substantial benefits through cooperation are 
seldom realized. Clearly there are many parts of the state in which location and 
common interest indicate the desirability of joint efforts with respect to library 
service, common facilities, computer equipment, joint faculty appointments, com- 
mon business services and occasionally, perhaps, even a merger. Wc note that in 
at least three areas of the state studies have shown that major gains from coopera- 
tion would accrue to institutions that arc neighbors, but implementation thus far 
falls short of the possibilities. 

8. A large group of special schools — in the fields of technology, medicine, law, 
education, music — constitutes an unusually strong clement of higher education 
in New York State. In general the financial needs of these schools appear to be as 
great as or greater than those of the more generalized colleges and universities, 

There are at least 29 private institutions of higher education in New York 
State that can be considered highly specialized in character-including ten tech- 
nical schools, seven medical and medicine-related schools, three law schools, three 
education schools and four music colleges. They enroll about one of every six 
students in private institutions and include some of the most distinguished insti- 
tutions in the state. 

While a detailed study of their financial condition was not feasible, we have 
the distinct impression that on the whole they face financial problems similar to 
those of the more typical colleges and universities. In some instances they must 
pay 7 higher-thun-average salaries to attract and hold qualified teachers with spe- 
cial talents. In some cases the costs of updating and equipping laboratories and of 
acquiring scientific instruments are unusually great. 

It is difficult to generalize about these institutions, which for the most part 
are as different from each other as they are from the liberal arts colleges and the 
general universities, hut this difficulty does not decrease our recognition of their 
importance or our concern for their needs. 
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II, Management 

We did not conduct comprehensive management surveys of any of the institutions. 
However certain important aspects of their administration inevitably came to our 
attention in the course of studying their financial condition. We summarize here 
our main findings, 

9, In most cases projections of future requirements are either lacking altogether 
or are unsupported by detailed analysis. 

In some of the institutions surveyed no meaningful data on future financial 
requirements are available; included in this group is one major university which is 
operating currently with a large deficit. In most other eases the estimates of future 
requirement* are based on trend line projections or gross percentage increases 
unsupported by program analysis or other forms of detailed study, 

10, Essential management information is lacking in almost every institution stud- 
ied, and misconceptions concerning the nature and extent of their own financial 
problems are widespread among top officials in most of the institutions surveyed. 

Our studies reveal that few institutional administrators are aware of internal 
trends in student-faculty ratio, credit hours taught per faculty member, numbers 
of non-academic personnel, or other vital data affecting their financial condition. 

As indicated earlier, administrators repeatedly misidentify the sources of their 
financial difficulties. Until there is greater understanding of the impact of available 
information it is difficult to see how corrective measures can be taken, 

11, The large universities are on the whole in worse condition financially than the 
smaller institutions studied. This appears to be partly due to shortcomings in man- 
agement, control and planning. 

All four of the large universities whose financial condition was studied are 
currently operating at a deficit, ranging from $477,000 to over $2 3 million in 
1966-67, In contrast, among the small institutions four are operating with modest 
suqduscs while others are incurring deficits of lesser amounts than the universities. 

Wc have the distinct impression, however, that the difficulties faced by the 
universities are not solely due to inherently costly operations. Our studies indicate 
that losses being sustained in sponsored research and auxiliary enterprises are 
being accepted unwittingly in some cases because cost accounting and control 
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operations have failed to identify them and thus corrective measures have not 
been taken. We find that administrative officers tend to attribute deficits primarily 
to rapidly rising faculty salaries when, in fact, in most eases tuition fees and un- 
restricted endowment income continue to cover the costs of instruction and non- 
sponsored research. 

12. W hile some of the financial dilficulti. of the institutions can be laid to weak 
management. it is equally true conversely that shoitagcs of funds have made it 
difficult for mast institutions to engage the staff and support the information sys- 
tems w liicli are necessary for strong and far-seeing administration. 

Understandably enough, the colleges and universities typically accede to the 
pressure to allocate as much money as possible to academic programs; after all, 
these urograms are what the institutions exist for. Remaining funds have been 
inadequate to permit administratis e staffing that would meet the need for adequate 
planning and control. 

In some instances where top policy-making staff has been pros'ided, second 
les'cls of operating staff are sveak or non-existent. In such cases the administrator 
is unable to function properly and thus his contribution is curtailed. A staff man 
competent at one job is often promoted to another bexond his abilities, as in tbe 
case of a good groundsman who is gh en responsibility for maintenance of a science 
building, or an adequate accountant who is selected as a chief business officer. 

|;l. Jr each of the four unixerxities studied a decline is being experienced in stu- 
dent credit hours taught per faculty member. In the smaller institutions cm the 
other band there appears to he a general npaaid trend in this ratio though 
dee lines are noted in some eases. 

Nothing is hartlet to measure than teaching efficiency. Yet it seems to us that 
c jllege and university administrators would be well advised to keep back of such 
gross indicators as ate available to them as well as the more fundamental qualitative 
judgments obtainable from informed academic colleagues. Tl>c measure we have 
chosen, for want of a better one, is that of student credit hours taught per faculty 
member We fully recognize that when it is turned around, the faculty-student ratio 
is sometimes advertised as a measure of quality-but we do not endorse this fash- 
ionable practice. 

Tbe four universities studied showed an average decline of S% oxer a three- 



year period, from 308 credit hours taught, in 1963*64, to 284 in I960 07. Two of the 
four anticipate further decreases l>y 1970-71 and two anticipate increases. 

In the seven colleges studied, average credit hours ro$c from 409 in 1963*64, 
to 445 in 1966 67, an increase of 10r{. This composite total includes three insth 
tutions showing rather large increases and three showing decreases. Five of the 
seven predict increases in 1970*71 while two anticipate reductions. 



///. Impact of the Scholar Incentive Program 

In the first six years ( 1901*62 through 1966 67) since New York State initiated the 
Scholar Incentive Program $144 million has been invested in this effort. Of this 
amount about $97.5 million lias gone to students attending private institutions. 
(These amounts are in addition to the longestablished Regents Scholarships,) 
It has frequently been said that the Scholar Incentive Program aids the colleges 
as well as the students and that in fad the best way to provide additional help 
to these institutions is to expand this Program. It became Cur responsibility to 
discover whether or not this is so and we report our findings in the hope that 
they will sene to clarify the purposes of the Program and inform the present 
discussion of its expansion. 

If, lire Scholar liucnliu* Program lias sened ssell the students in need of aid. 
It lias not. turn cut. prosed to he of significant financial benefit to the prisatc 
colleges and uniu rvitu v. 

During tin |KTiod in xsliSch the Scholar hu rntise Program lias been in effect, 
prisalr tuition charges in Ness York State base rv- »• at a slnsscr late than 
the national as i rage. 

Of the sis states basing tile highest lesels of tuition charges. Ness York State 
ranks fifth in rate of imreasr in as era gc prisatc tuition charges during the 
same |>crmd, 

Pr is ale tuition charges in New York Slate remain >lic highest in the nation. 

There is no question that the Selxdar Incentive Program has been good for 
New York State. We support it and would like to see it continued. In the public 
discussion of the Program, hosvevcr, there has been a confusion of aims svhich 
needs to be dispelled. The Hcald Committee recommended that direct grants be 
made to the private colleges In the subsequent discussion, becuuse of the consti- 



tutional obstacles, the indirect approach was adopted and the Scholar Incentive 
Program was seen as a means not only of assisting the individual student but of 
indirectly aiding the private college as well. Onr studies indicate that this indirect 
effect has been limitcd-as Mr, 1 1 raid predicted at die time. 

If a student receives a Scholar Incentive grant of $100 he benefits by $100 as 
long as the cost to him of g jing to college remains the same. Hut if a student receives 
a grant of $100 and the college raises its tuition by the same amount in order to reap 
that benefit for itself, the student is no better off than before. The question of who 
benefits then becomes a question of fact. With six years of experience. New \ork 

0“ can now determine broadly who has benefited fiom the Program. We have 
examined the available data. They suggest tons that thol>cncficiary, quite properly, 
hrs l>ccu the student and, on the whole, not the college, 

Sli.ce New York Stale's Scholar Incentive Program accounted for about two 
and one-half times more slate scholarship money than w as provided by all the other 
states combined during these recent years, it provides an excellent basis for com- 
paralive analysis. If the effect of the Program had been to enable the colleges to 
increase their tuition rales, then tuition chaigcs should have risen much more 
rapidly in New York Stale than in the nation as a whole during the last few years. 
Or, if it be argued that since New York college tuition rates were already at a high 
lex cl they could not 1 k> expected to rise as rapidly as in some sections of the country 
where the cost to the student has l>ecn very low, then at any rate one might expect 
a high rate of increase in New Yoik as compared with other high tuition states. 
W hat in fact has been the case? 

During the five-year period lieginning in 1961, there was an average tuition 
increase in New York State of $272 as compared with r $2^5 rise in average tuition 
nationally. 



However, when the percentage increase In New York Is compared with that of 
the nation as a whole, we find that while average New York tuition at private fnsth 
tulions rose 22.6^ from 1961 to I960, average private tuition in the nation rose 
25.9 r f , These figures are shown in the table below. 
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Hist is* Weighted Average Ti irtos in New York State 
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When we take into consideration the $235 rise in average tuition nationally, 
we may question whether the $272 rise in average tuition in New York State is 
attributable as much to Scholar Incentive funds as it is to causes affecting the 
education scene in general. 

Thus the otiicr states arc narrowing the distance between themselves and 
New York, which has the highest tuition rates in the country, in spite of the fact 
that they do not have programs comparable to Scholar Incentive; in fact most of 
them have had no state scholarship funds at all during most of these recent years. 

An examination of the average rise in tuition at private institutions in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania. California. Illinois and Ohio— the states which, after New 
York, have the highest average student charges— reveals, as shown in the table 
below*, that New York was only third among six in absolute dollar increase in tui- 
tion, and fifth In rate of increase. 

Table 2 

Comparison of Hist in Weight'd Average Ttmox in N :w ork with 
rtiE Five States Having the Next Highest Ti irros Levels, 1961-66 
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Illinois 


I 850 
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Massachusetts 
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New York 


1,206 
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Pennsylvania 


1,033 
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Ohio 
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Another factor to lx 1 examined is the scholarship money awarded from the 
funds of the institutions themselves. If tl>e injection of Scholar Incentive funds 
had reduced the drain on private funds foT this purpose, this would hax e Ixxn a< 
beneficial to the private institutions as increased tuition income. However, a study 



of the audited rq>orts of 20 schools which enroll almost 55 r c of the full-time under- 
graduate students in New York State Indicates that this has not been the case. 
Between 1961 and 1966, while enrollment at these institutions increased 25 r r and 
tuition increased 22.6^, the amounts of money awarded by the colleges and uni- 
versities for scholarships Increased 110 r r. Figures showing the growth of scholar- 
ship funds expended by these 20 institutions from 1961 to 1966 are shown in 
Appendix H. 

Otir enrollment studies also show that in the larger universities in the state, 
the higher rates of increase in tuition are associated with slower enrollment growth 
rates, while in the smaller colleges there appears to be no such correlation. It is 
not clear what would have happened during the last five years if the private col- 
leges had elected to increase their tuition rates by an additional $200 or $>300. 

We may speculate that in the absence of the Scholar Incentive Program the 
colleges would have had to increase their own student aid outlays still more or, if 
unable to do so, would have lost students they would have liked to keep. To this 
limited extent, the Program may have been beneficial to the private institutions. 
But our main conclusion remains firm: the Scholar Incentive Program, to date, has 
provided modest hut important help to students and very littte, if any, to institutions. 



l\\ Enrollment 

We have also been concerned to discover whether the private institutions are con- 
tinuing to attract students in sufficient numbers and quality to maintain their 
strength and vitality and to determine, insofar as the data allow, whether in the 
years ahead, it is likely or possible that the rapidly growing State University and 
City University may expand so far and in such ways as to make it difficult for the 
private institutions to attract the numbers ami kinds of students necessary for their 
continued health ami growth. Our basic findings are given below. 

IS. I'mollmcnt in the private colleges and iinhtrsftics continues to rise though 
not as rapid h as in the public sector. 

Student enrollment has risen sharply in New York State in the years from 
1961 to 1966. Told degree-credit students-full-time and part-time, graduate and 
undergraduate, two-year and four-year-increased from 338,000 to 4S6,000, a rise 
of 41<^, and full-time students alone rose from 230,000 to 359,090. an increase 
of 56*. 



Full-time undergraduate attendance at the public universities incieascd 87^, 
while the private institutions show a rise of , These figures are derived from 
the data provided in the table below. 



Tabic *3 

A Comparison of Fvll-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 
IN* PlBLlC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 1901*60 
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50.7 


316,141 



of *1 So v k<$. Stale Education !> rurtment, AtLinf, New YoeV. 



Part-time undergraduate enrollment has remained relatively stable and repre- 
sents an ever-smallcr percentage of the total. This is attributed to such factors as 
the increasing availability of full time places, greater affluence coupled with the 
availability of state-sponsored Scholar incentive funds and student loan< and, for 
male students, full time enrollment as a draft deferment requirement. 



Part-time undergraduate enrollment lias decreased at private institutions and 
increased at public institutions as shown in the* table IjcIow. In total these figures 
arc not of major significance, however, representing less than 15 f e and lS f f of the 
total undergraduate bodies rcsjicctiveiy in I960. 



TViMc 4 

A Comparison or Part-Time Cm>i rciixiivati; Iaroixmi nt 
in IVbi.ic and Prix\xie Instiu tions. 19G1-GG 
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1961 


26,149 


44.4ft 


1962 
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51.3 


1963 
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57.0 


1965 


33,166 


55.1 


1966 


32.872 
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32,685 


55.6ft 


58,834 


28,424 


48.7 


58,365 


28,709 
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43.0 
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27,028 


44.9 
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27,823 


458 


60,695 
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It is interesting to note. also, that in the face of the spectacular growth of the 
community colleges, piixatc txxo-ycar institutions have experienced a substantial 
increase in enrollment, in fact on a |>crctntagc basis greater than that noted in the 
four-year institutions. Table 5 shows the ycar-bv-ycar figures for the private 
and public sectois. The data reveal that oxer the six-year period prixalc two-year 
full-time enrollment increased oxer SS'r as comparrd w ith an irKrease of 29't in 
tlic four-year prixatc institutions. Meanxxliile the public institutions xxcrc experi- 
encing a 147 c * increase in their t so year colleges and a GG r f increase in their four- 
year schools. 
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Tabic 5 



A Comparison or Fi ll-Time Undergraduate Enrollment in 
Two-Year and Four- Year Institutions, Public and Private, 1961 66 





Public 


Private 


Total 


1961 


4-year Institutions 


61,530 


119,024 


180,559 


2-year institutions 


21,744 


3,218 


24,962 




83,274 


122,242 


205,516 


1962 


4-year institutions 


72,412 


117,313 


189,725 


2- year institutions 


24,920 


3,596 


28,516 




97,332 


120,909 


218,241 


1963 


4-year institutions 


78,215 


124,284 


202,699 


2- year institutions 


29,336 


3,702 


33,038 




107,751 


127,986 


235,737 


1964 


4-year institutions 


86,799 


132,082 


218,881 


2-yevr institutions 


38,703 


5,129 


43,832 




125,502 


137,211 


262,713 


1965 


4-year institutions 


96,057 


143,787 


239,844 


2-year institutions 


47,776 


5,563 


53,339 




143,833 


149,350 


293,183 


1986 


4 -year institutions 


102,164 


154,025 


256,189 


2- year institutions 


53,844 


6,108 


59,952 




156,008 


160,133 


316,141 



RrifM ot &»ti«ticAl Strict*, St*?* Dfpirttnenl, Albihy, Ntir Yot\. 



The Committee also reviewed freshman enrollment in order to determine 
whether there might he some evidence of a decreasing inclination to attend private 
institutions whkh would appear in recent entering classes and not yet be full) 
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